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The Executive Council of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers met at Columbus on March 30 during the 
meeting of the M. L. A. Vice-President Olmsted presided in the 
absence of President Snow. On the basis of a report from the 
Business Manager of the Journal it was voted to fix the subscrip- 
tion price for members of the association at two dollars which will 
include the membership fee, in cases where this is fifty cents, which 
sum will be devoted as at present to the necessary expenses of the 
regional associations. Subscribers not members of any of the 
associations contributing directly to the support of the Journal 
will send two dollars directly to the Business Manager (E. L. C. 
Morse, 7650 Saginaw Ave., Chicago). The Council took this step 
with regret, but the necessity for it was so evident that the pro- 
posal was approved unanimously. 

The Council shared the belief expressed by others that the 
Journal should be discontinued to those subscribers who allow a 
year to elapse without paying their indebtedness. Every copy 
that is sent out and not paid for adds to the work of the printer and 
Business Manager, and lays a tax on the Journal's resources. This 
is true, of course, in case of subscribers who have moved without 
sending in their new address, and of those who wish to discontinue, 
but do not notify the Business Manager. As the Journal is not 
run for profit and as those who do the necessary work on it are 
thus making no small contribution to the cause of modern language 
teaching, all its readers should feel bound to give what aid they can, 
and it would be no small aid if the Business Manager could always 
know that the issues are properly addressed and duly reaching the 
subscribers, and that each name on his address list represents a 
definite and active contribution to the Journal's resources. 

The Business Manager wishes to announce that beginning with 
Oct. 1920, single copies of the Journal may be had at thirty cents 
each. 

The union meeting of the M. L. A. at Columbus, Ohio on 
March 29, 30, 31, was largely attended, especially by members 
from west of the Alleghenies. There were delegations from the 
state universities of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and from nearly all the colleges. 
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Professor Moraud represented Toronto and Dean Butler, Sophie 
Newcomb College of New Orleans. The President, E. C. Arm- 
strong of Princeton, delivered an able address entitled "Taking 
Counsel with Candide," in which he pointed out the tasks before 
American scholars and before the M. L. A. in particular. He 
referred to the fact that the teaching interests of the profession 
have now an especial guardian and champion in the National 
Federation, and an especial organ in the Modern Language 
Journal, and that the M. L. A. might well therefore narrow 
somewhat but greatly intensify its activities, but that most of all 
we should heed the "everlasting yes" contained in Candide's words 
"il faut cultiver notre jardin." 

Professor John M. Manly of Chicago was elected president for 
the ensuing term and Professor Carleton Brown of Minnesota was 
chosen Secretary-Treasurer, vice Professor W. G. Howard, re- 
signed. For the Central Division, Professor B. J. Vos was re-elected 
to the chairmanship and Professor B. E. Young was continued 
as secretary. The next place of meeting for the eastern and for 
the central group was not announced. 

Considerable interest was aroused by the successful fight 
against simplified spelling. It was voted that the usual orthog- 
raphy shall hereafter prevail in the publications of the M. L. A. 

Two committee reports of great interest to all modern lan- 
guage teachers were made at this meeting. One of the committees 
represented the M. L. A. of America, the other the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers. These committees had 
been in existence for a good many months. Their purpose was to 
set forth in brief form certain basic principles representative of the 
best obtainable thought in America as to just what our modern 
language problem is today and how we may best proceed toward 
a solution. The text of these resolutions follows, that of the 
M. L. A. being given first. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Whereas the results of the war have brought this country 
more closely into relation with foreign countries than was pre- 
viously the case, be it resolved: 

(1) That, in view of the fact that many more Americans than 
hitherto will go to foreign countries in diplomatic service, in com- 
mercial enterprises, and on economic, scientific, educational, and 
other missions, that many more foreigners than hitherto will come 
here on similar errands, and that international correspondence on 
such matters will assume greatly increased proportions, it is 
urgently desirable that a much larger number of Americans than 
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hitherto be trained to understand and to use the languages of the 
foreign countries with which we shall be most closely associated; 

(2) That, in view of the fact that the men and women of 
America should henceforth seriously endeavor to understand the 
psychology, the problems and the achievement of the main foreign 
peoples, it is urgently desirable that a large proportion of high 
school and college students should secure such a knowledge of the 
main foreign languages as will enable them to gain this under- 
standing; and 

(3) That the study of modern foreign languages should in 
general be begun earlier and continued longer than is now usually 
the case; that is, that the average student whose course is to end 
with the high school should study one foreign language for at least 
three years, and that the average student whose course continues 
into college should have at least three years of modern foreign 
language work in high school and at least three years more in col- 
lege. 

H. H. Bender 

R. H. Fife 

E. C. Hills 

B. E. Young 

E. H. Wilkins, chairman. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

In view of a widely recognized need of post-war reconstruction, 
and after full deliberation, The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers puts forth the following recommendations and 
guiding principles with regard to the teaching of modern foreign 
languages in the secondary schools. 

1. More stress should be laid on the practical value of modern 
languages than before the war and curricula should be arranged 
with this consideration in view, whether the pupil is to pursue the 
study for one year or six. 

2. Practical value includes the discipline which comes from 
forming good habits of study, as well as preparation for the activi- 
ties of life, and all of the direct and indirect benefits of education. 

3. It is now generally admitted that a knowledge of the life and 
thought of foreign nations is more desirable than ever. 

4. Speaking ability is more necessary than before the war; 
therefore the modern language course in the secondary schools 
must be lengthened and be made more effective. 

5. Moreover such thoro courses in the secondary schools are 
requisite to provide competent modern language teachers. 

6. In the preparation for effective teaching of modern language, 
travel and study abroad are essential. School boards should there- 
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fore encourage teachers to secure this training by making suitable 
financial provision, such as a bonus for the returning teacher or 
leave of absence on half-pay. 

7. Modern language teachers should be licensed by subject, 
not by blanket certificate as at present. 

8. Teachers who cannot be certified to do the oral work should 
be allowed to teach reading courses only. 

9. In regular courses the procedure should be analogous to the 
Reform Method, combining the advantages of the direct and 
indirect methods. 

10. Provision should be made for individual differences in the 
ability of pupils by assigning extra tasks to the more capable, and 
by providing special sections for those who have had one or more 
modern languages or who show uncommon linguistic ability. 

11. For the satisfactory conduct of the class as a whole, as well 
as for their own good, pupils should be tested out early in the course, 
if not before they enter, and if found deficient in oral ability should 
be enrolled in reading courses. 

12. The modern languages offered in secondary schools should 
be French, German and Spanish, the selection of the first language 
to depend on local conditions. 

13. For pupils specializing in modern languages the course 
should be one of four to six years for the first language taken and of 
two to four years for the second, with at least two years between 
starting points. All other pupils should take not less than three 
years. 

14. Less modern language is now being studied than before the 
war. To remedy this situation we urge (a) that the quality of 
modern language teaching should be improved, (b) that all modern 
language teachers should feel their cause to be a common one, and 
should recognize that a division into separate language camps is 
particularly deplorable. 

15. Supervised study is highly desirable, expecially in the 
early stages of the course. 

16. It is pedagogically desirable that as a rule, language instruc- 
tion in secondary schools be given by teachers who have received 
their education in America. 

17. The movement toward closer correlation of high school 
studies is commendable, especially between the modern languages 
themselves, and between these subjects and English, History and 
Latin. Syllabi should be prepared to facilitate such correlation. 

18. In conclusion, we wish to emphasize the following points: 
(a) While the value of modern language study has always been 
great it is bound to increase in importance with the entry of our 
country into more intimate political, commercial, and intellectual 
relations with the other countries of the world, (b) Neither speak- 
ing ability nor mastery of a foreign language can be achieved 
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except by a longer and more thoro course than is now given in 
American high schools, (c) As a secondary school discipline for- 
eign language commends itself by its cumulative value requiring 
consistency of method and continuity of study, rendering it equal 
in this regard to any, and superior to most other subjects of the 
high school curriculum. 

Committee E. W. Bagster-Collins B. Q. Morgan 
A. Coleman W. R. Price 

W. A. Cooper C. M. Purin 

Anne Dunster B. F. Schoppelle 

Charlotte C. Hughes W. B. Snow 
E. S. Ingraham Marian P. Whitney 

K. McKenzie C. H. Handschin, 

Chairman. 

Professor Skillings of Middlebury College has been sent to 
Germany under the auspices of the English and American Society 
of Friends to arrange for establishing one or more centers in that 
country where English and American books may be made avail- 
able to German students and scholars. At present German insti- 
tutions can not buy publications in America or in England, because 
of their reduced incomes and the prohibitive rate of exchange, 
and this is a practical move toward ameliorating the situation 
in a modest way. 

Professor C. H. Handschin of Miami University has been ap- 
pointed special collaborator in language testing for the Bureau of 
Education. 

Modern Languages for March contains a suggestive article by 
G. F. Bridge entitled "Literature and International Understanding." 
He sustains cleverly the interesting paradox that, after all, the 
literary productions of a people do not reveal its character to any- 
thing like the degree we unreflectingly assume. He maintains that 
while Balzac may rank with the "best" in French literature, he 
does not make one love France, that one can learn more of Spain 
and the Spaniard from Ford and Borrow than from the Quijote, 
that the foreigner who accepts Mr. Pecksniff and Sam Weller as 
typical Englishmen is sadly mistaken. He points out that woman 
has a more idealized r6le in German literature than in that of 
France, but that women have played a larger part in French his- 
tory and life than in that of Germany. He contends that one 
must supplement and check up judgments based on imaginative 
literature by those formed after study of history and gained from 
personal intercourse or from one's own countrymen who have had 
long and intelligent contacts with the foreign people. Great liter- 
ary artists, he maintains, are universal, and therefore the qualities 
for which we read them are not national but human. 
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Three new professorial Chairs in modern languages have been 
founded at Cambridge. Mr. Thomas Okey has been appointed 
professor of Italian, Mr. O. H. Prior of Rugby has been made 
professor of French, and F. A. Kirkpatrick has become Reader of 
Spanish. The University has also received the bequest of a small 
but valuable Italian library from the late Wm. Heywood, bearing 
on the history of Umbria. 

A letter in the same journal tells of Dr. Max Walter, who has 
lost entirely the sight of his right eye and mourns also the death of 
his son, killed in an air battle. He has had to give up all social 
engagements in order to conserve his strength for his school duties. 
Those who saw and heard Dr. Walter during his visit to America 
about nine years ago, can hardly picture as invalide that sturdy 
body and energetic spirit. 

Dr. Louis Baker, head of the French department of Lawrence 
College, Wis., has been granted a year's leave of absence and will 
leave shortly after the close of the school year for France where he 
will spend several months in research work. 

Teachers of the classics and of modern languages will before 
many years come to see that their interests are more closely related 
than has been generally recognized in the past. The classics have 
borne the brunt of an attack that is more and more being directed 
against all language study, as being time-wasting and impractical. 
If the classics, with their rich cultural and intellectual contribution 
to a genuine "education," are finally thrown out of the curriculum, 
let us exponents of modern tongues not think that we can long hold 
our ground on the plea that we are teaching travelers to hire a hack 
in Paris, or American business men to pick up trade in South 
America. Language study can retain its justly privileged position 
in our higher institutions of learning only in so far as it can claim 
to give the youth of the land something which is not simply 
"practical," and which is therefore of infinitely greater value. To 
this extent our cause is identical with that of our classical col- 
leagues. With these considerations in mind, your correspondent 
reads with something akin to regret of the recent formation of the 
Wisconsin Classical Association at Madison. Not that he would 
grudge the classicists the benefits that they may derive from closer 
fellowship and interchange of experience; but he feels that teachers 
of ancient and modern languages might with more advantage come 
together under the auspices of a general language association. 

The Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers met April 30 and May 1 in the Wisconsin High School 
at Madison. The opening address by President C. M. Purin 
was followed by articles entitled "Language and Living" by 
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Professor Grant Showerman of Wisconsin and "Directed Studying" 
by Mr. H. L. Miller, Wisconsin H. S. At the section meetings on 
Saturday there were papers before the French group by Mr. W. A. 
Scott of Beloit H. S. and Professor C. E. Miller of Wisconsin; 
before the German group by Professors A. R. Hohlfeld, Chas. M. 
Purin, Mr. Max Griebsch, Misses Marcele Schirmer and Elizabeth 
Rossberg-Leipnitz; before the Spanish group by Professor Joaquin 
Ortega. The Association has now about seventy-nine members 
who have paid their dues! 

From present indications, the foreign language situation in 
Wisconsin next year will not be substantially different from that of 
the current year. Speaking in general terms, it may probably be 
said that Spanish has about reached its peak, and that schools 
which have not already introduced it are not likely to do so in 
future. French has now become the leading modern foreign 
language in the schools of the state, and will doubtless maintain 
that position for many years to come. German remains an un- 
known quantity in the language equation, and its future cannot be 
predicted with any certainty. There are indications, however, 
that the war hysteria which caused it to be thrown out so widely 
and in many cases so unceremoniously, is subsiding, and at least 
two school boards have voted to restore it to the curriculum, while 
the matter is under debate in some other communities. Latin, 
finally, has made decided gains in the past two or three years, and 
some observers feel that it will even continue to grow for a while. 

Thus there is hope of recovering some of the ground that has 
been lost during the war years (see the survey of the Wisconsin 
situation in the Journal for March). But it may be doubted 
whether we shall regain all of it. For a number of years past 
there has been a marked drift toward vocational courses, particu- 
larly in agriculture, the more so that the state subsidizes such 
courses. Language will have to overcome a considerable handicap 
to effect re-entrance into the smaller schools, which would either 
have to renounce their state subsidies, or put in language as an 
additional elective, thus increasing the cost of the school. 

In conclusion, the remark of one of the school inspectors may be 
of interest. "Latin is gaining strength," he said, "where there 
are good Latin teachers. If the university wants to promote the 
study of Latin, it cannot do it better than by sending out good 
teachers." 

Modern Language instruction in Arkansas is gaining ground- 
Judging from the attendance and interest shown at the State 
Teachers' Associations of the past five years, the teaching of the 
foreign modern languages is on a much firmer basis than ever before. 
French and Spanish have been regarded as luxuries rather than as 
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necessities in High School education. But recent investigations 
show quite an improvement. 

There are one hundred and fifty High Schools in Arkansas 
in which foreign languages are taught. Latin only is taught 
in one hundred and ten High Schools; the modern languages 
in forty. Latin and French are taught in twenty-nine schools, 
French alone in six, Spanish and Latin in two, and Latin, French 
and Spanish in three High Schools of the state. 

The State University, of course, and the leading Colleges offer 
instruction in both ancient and modern languages, including 
German, French and Spanish. German was dropped from the 
high school two years ago. 

In answer to letters of inquiry, I find that the interest in French 
and Spanish is excellent. Several schools express a hope of adding 
Spanish to the course next year. Where Spanish is taught, there 
is great interest, and the teachers are sparing no efforts to make the 
work interesting. 

In Arkansas as in other states, the study of French has received 
great impetus because of the war. There is every reason for 
increased interest in French. Never has such an opportunity been 
offered for the study of Realien. Returned soldiers, lecturers and 
war-workers repeat the names of French cities until they have 
become household words, pronounced as easily as our own. Let- 
ters from war orphans, post cards, newspapers, books, to say noth- 
ing of the French people who have been welcomed to our country, 
furnish a wonderful wealth of material for practical knowledge 
such as we have never before had at our command. Enrollment 
in the French classes has doubled in many schools. Our pupils 
are more than eager to use the language in correspondence, in 
conversation especially, and in reading. We are beginning to 
realize that French is well-nigh a universal language. Most of all, 
we are beginning to realize more than ever the value of French as 
a part of education. 

The teachers of the state have sent most cordial replies to my 
letters of inquiry. They are glad to have a part in this work of the 
Journal. There is a more definite spirit of co-operation, stimulated 
very largely by the interest in "Notes and News." The exchange 
of opinion and of information is proving most helpful. 

Arkansas is meeting the problem of teachers' salaries in the 
proper spirit. There is a definite increase in nearly all the leading 
cities. A very substantial increase has also been granted the 
professors and instructors of the State University. 

The following bits of verse in French have been forwarded to 
the Journal by a correspondent. Such ingenuousness must dis- 
arm any sentinel of Parnassus or the most fiery zealot for la Gram- 

maire des grammaires. 
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Une Chanson d' Amour 

Comme une grande perle blanche dans une 

mer bleue 
II fait clair de lune, et les jolies fleurs 
Dorment; comme 1'oiseau qui chante dans la nuit, 
Je chante de mon cher, et crie a lui, 
"La nuit est claire, 
Mon ami, mon cher, 
Revenez, revenez a moi. 
— Tous les jours, disent les fleurs, 
Je tiens votre coeur, 
Et vous avez ma foi." 

Par les montagnes bleues qui se levent 

dans l'air, 
Le jour retourne, si beau et si clair, 
II fait du soleil, mais encore je crie, 
Et chante toujours a. mon ami, 

"Le jour est clair, 

Mon ami, mon cher, 

Revenez, revenez a. moi, 
— Tous les jours, disent les fleurs, 

Je tiens votre coeur, 

Et vous avez ma foi." 

1776—1917 

Quand 1'Amerique etait tres jeune, 

Et battait pour sa vie, 
La France est venue par 1 ocean, 

Elle seule notre seule amie. 

Ainsi elle nous aidait toujours, 

Jusqu' a ce que la guerre 
Etait finie — et elle encore 

Restait une amie — chere. 

Nous ne pouvons Poublier, 

Nous repondons a son cri, 
En disant volontiers, 

"Lafayette, nous void." 

Vraiment, nous voulons toujours 

Tenir l'amitie; 
Ainsi vous voyez le dessein 
De notre Cercle Francais. 
Original poems written by Dorothy Grace Beck, 
Sophomore French Class, 
Fort Smith (Arkansas) High School 
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At the State Teachers' Association of South Dakota, the 
Modern Language Teachers' Round Table met and listened to a 
paper by Prof. E. M. Greene of the University of South Dakota 
on the "Acquisition of a Vocabulary" in modern languages. After 
an informal discussion of the paper the following were elected as 
officers of the Round Table for the coming year: Prof. George Smith, 
University of So. Dak., Chairman; Miss Hazel Ulrey, Public 
Schools, Pierre, So. Dak., Secretary; Miss Ella Randall, Public 
Schools, Vienna, Librarian. 

The French Club held its first meeting at the University in 
January, a meeting full of promise for a successful year. The 
address of the next meeting will be given by Prof. Searles of the 
University of Minnesota and Miles. Bernet and Cornier, the 
University scholars from France, will contribute to the program a 
dialogue and will sing some French songs. 

The French Department of the University is attempting to 
help interpret France to America through distributing literature 
sent to it by the French High Commission in New York, by secur- 
ing City Chairmen for the International Correspondence move- 
ment throughout the state and in other ways. 

Two years ago the State Council of Defense put a ban on the 
teaching of German anywhere in the state of South Dakota. I 
hoped to be able to find out how far German had come back since 
the ban was lifted, but I know of the conditions in three institutions 
only. At the University the enrollment in French is 225 ; in Span- 
ish 100. No German is taught at present. 

At Huron College 89 are enrolled in Romance languages, the 
elementary class in Spanish being almost as large as the two 
sections of elementary French taken together. No German is 
taught. At Yankton College the enrollment in French classes is 
87. There is one class in German (third year) consisting of four 
students. 

I read on page 145, No. 3, Vol. IV., of the Modern Language 
Journal that data on the registration in modern languages were 
hard to get. A visit to the registrar's office convinced me that 
you were more than right. The enclosed sheet is all that I could 
produce after spending most of the day. It is very incomplete 
and not offered as conclusive but interesting. First, it seems to 
go counter to the assumption that geography has little or nothing 
to do with the study of languages. Second, it seems to indicate 
that, for the present, we at Arizona are getting our share of the 
students. Third, it indicates a falling off in the elementary classes 
after the discontinuance of the S. A. T. C. We re-opened Jan. 1 
as the 1st semester and dragged on a little longer into the summer 
to complete the full college year. Personally, I didn't participate 
in that session, being fortunate enough to be teaching English for 
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the Foyer du Soldat at the Ecole d 'Artillerie at Fontainebleau. 
Fourth, it shows that the majority of the energy of the teaching 
staff is spent on the first two years. This I believe to be true the 
country over. 

While Spanish has, even omitting the evening classes in Span- 
ish, outrun the French in the 1st year, the discrepancy between 
2d and 3d year is less noticeable in French. 

I am rather inclined to agree with your correspondent, who, on 
pp. 138-139, refers to the modern language department as the 
"department of lame ducks." I found, in my classes at the sum- 
mer sessions of the University of Colorado in 1917 and 1918, a 
great many teachers of German and Latin who were planning to 
teach Spanish or French after six weeks in the summer school. 
These teachers were not, with one exception, from Colorado but 
from practically all of the neighboring states. 

Does the University of Illinois know what it costs per annum 
per student to teach French and whether it doesn't cost more per 
student in Chemistry? 

I tell them out here, that if I am asked to teach 3 hours of 
Spanish, 10 hours beginning French, 2 hours French Composition 
and 2 hours Old French, it means they do not expect as good 
results from the French department as they do from the depart- 
ment of English Composition where 11 hours only are required^of 
the teacher. 

It is believed that no names in the table shown on the next page 
have been repeated except in the Spanish enrollments of 1919- 
1920. A number of students are taking mere than one of the 
second year courses and above the second year some students 
attend as many as three courses in Spanish. 

All high schools in Arizona teach Spanish. This accounts for 
the large enrollment in second year Spanish. There is no means of 
telling what per cent of our own beginners continue the study of 
Spanish. A number of the students in the Spanish classes above 
the second year are students whose native tongue is Spanish, or 
who have had three or four years of Spanish in high schools. 
Three to six students come annually to the university with some 
training in French. The number appears to be increasing slightly, 
due to the very recent introduction of French in the public high 
school. 

Most of the students in the 3d and 4th year classes are girls. 
The fact that this state offers more opportunity to teach Spanish 
in the high school, accounts in part for a greater number of students 
in the advanced Spanish courses. However, this year an intro- 
ductory course in both Old French and Old Spanish is called for,— 
the Old Spanish alone being given in the past. 

Mark Skidmore 
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PARTIAL STATISTICS ON MODERN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT 

University of Arizona 



1st Semester 1917-1918 



1st Semester 1918-1919 



1st Semester 1919-1920 



Regular enrollments 
in the University. . .440 



Regular enrollments 
in the University. . .650 



Regular enrollments 
in the University. 714 



Enrollments In: 



German 

1st year 6 

2nd year 11 

Above 2nd year 5 

Total 22 

French 

1st year 60 

2nd year 12 

Above 2nd year 11 

Total 83 

Spanish 

1st year 70 

2nd year 60 

Above 2nd year .... 25 

Total 155 



German 

1st year 

2nd year 

Above 2nd year 

Total 

French 

1st year 39 

2nd year 18 

Above 2nd year .... 20 
Total 77 

Spanish 

1st year 64 

2nd year 102 

Above 2nd year ... 45 

Total 211 



German 

1st year 13 

2nd year 

Above 2nd year 

Total 13 

French 

1st year 81 

2nd year 31 

Above 2nd year 21 

Total 133 

Spanish 

1st year 116 

2nd year 147 

Above 2nd year 73 

Total 336 



Waterville, Maine has a French Club which generally meets 
twice a term and gives programs of a simple nature. It gave 
recently a program on Alsace-Lorraine, This club supports two 
French orphans by each member paying dues of ten cents per 
month for the nine school months. 

Last spring the club dramatized "Mon Oncle et Mon Cure" 
and gave it on the school lawn. 

It also gave a dramatization of "Les Trois Ours" and "Les 
Quatre Saisons." These are very effective for short sketches and 
interest every one whether French or English. 

There are a great many French speaking pupils in the High 
School who have studied French some before entering. When 
they enter classes with those who have studied French none, a 
great deal of difficulty arises in making the work interesting to all. 
The department is trying to solve the difficulty by giving to the 
English speaking pupils an elementary course in French conversa- 
tion. 

This is a direct method and no text books are used. Pupils 
keep a note-book of subject matter taken up in class. 

W. I. Crowley, instructor in Spanish in the University of Maine, 
has accepted a similar position in the University of Minnesota. 
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The head of a language department in the East sends the 
following query: "I wonder whether many teachers of Modern 
Languages have the same experience as I have had, now that the 
season for looking up instructors is at hand. One of our teaching 
force, who wishes to locate in the West, sent a large number of 
letters to various institutions making application for a position, 
and naturally gave the head of his department as a reference. The 
latter received in due time a large number of inquiries about the 
man in question, but only one contained postage for a reply. He 
is still wondering whether he himself was expected to finance the 
aggregate amount required for postage, or to call upon the instruc- 
tor directly interested to make good the deficiency, or to do what a 
sense of business propriety suggested — leave the bulk of the 
inquiries unanswered." 

The interest of all teachers in New York State is centered in 
the salary situation. Several cities have reached their legal 
limit in the amount of money they can raise by taxation and have 
thus cut the budget of their board of education. It is a plain case 
of politics, for they must have foreseen the increased demand but 
did not revise their assessed valuation upward. Had they raised 
the valuation only slightly they could have raised money enough 
to meet all increases. Now they are trying (?) to remedy the 
situation by legislation. There are several bills before the legis- 
lature. One proposes to make the boards of education entirely 
independent of the city governments, giving the board full power 
to make its own budget, fix the salaries of its teachers and in short 
to name the sum it needs with the assurance that this sum will be 
supplied. On the other hand there is another bill which proposes 
to oust the boards of education and make the department of 
education a regular city department with a commissioner of 
education at its head. This bill is favored by the mayors' com- 
mittee which is seeking also to force the repeal of the bill fixing the 
minimum salaries for teachers which went into effect Jan. 1, 1920. 

It is interesting to note that the small towns are more alive to 
the situation in regard to teachers than some of the larger places. 
Pearl Creek — can you find it on the map? — will pay its French 
teacher $1400 next year. Ticonderoga has given its French 
teacher an increase of $450 ($1500 next year) to remain. And 
yet the situation in some of the cities is such that the board of 
education has been granted enough money to pay the higher 
salaries under the new law only until the first of November. 

The Rochester Section of the New York State Modern Lan- 
guage Association met in the East High School Saturday, March 13. 
The March blizzard which followed on the heels of the thunder 
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storm kept some of the members from attending but those present 
made up in enthusiasm what they lacked in numbers. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, Dr. Chas. 
Holzwarth; Sect'y & Treas., Miss Hattie A. Mink, East High; 
Directors, Miss Blanche Kelly, East High and Miss Jessie T. Ray, 
West High. 

The program was varied and provoked remarks and discussion 
which made it worth while. 

Miss Jessie T. Ray and Miss Emma E. Lotz of West High and 
Miss Blanche Kelly and Mr. J. M. Osman of East High told of 
their experiences in various summer schools, praising or criticising 
according to their impressions. This symposium was full of 
valuable information for teachers who were in search of informa- 
tion about summer schools. 

Miss Marie A. Karp of the Washington Junior High described 
the methods, materials and games which form part of the modern 
language work in the Washington Junior High School. 

An interesting discussion was provoked by Miss Julia Selig- 
man's (West High) paper on Recent Regents' Examinations in 
Second and Third Year French. It was agreed that the main 
difficulty lay in the fact that the examination committee has to 
try to frame its examinations to fit the schools which teach by the 
grammar method as well as those where the direct method is in 
use. It is hard to fit one saddle to such a team. 

Dr. Wm. R. Price, the state inspector for modern languages, 
who never gets on his feet without having something worth while 
to say, spoke of the value of instruction in German. He stressed 
the value of German for the English speaking pupil because of the 
difference between the two, the former being a synthetic and the 
latter an analytic language. Yet the very foundation of the 
English is Germanic so that one has to understand the rudiments of 
German before one can really understand and appreciate our 
English. All that can be said for Latin as a basis for training in 
English is equally true of German and moreover the Germanic 
element is the very backbone of our English. While we are neg- 
lecting German, England and France are teaching more German 
than ever before. 

Dr. Holzwarth closed the program with a brief talk on connecting 
up the daily lesson with the daily life of the pupil, pointing out that 
teachers frequently got so interested in discussing the text as 
presented in the reading lesson that they forgot that the pupils in 
the class had the same experiences as those dealt with in the read- 
ing. Intense interest is the result of linking up the reading with 
the daily life of the pupils. 

The Albany Section reports an enthusiastic meeting on March 
6 in the middle of one of the worst storms of the year. It takes 
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more than a few feet of snow to keep the modern language teacher 
from a section meeting. 

The preparation of teachers of modern languages in the city 
schools of the state of Washington is good, for the most part, but 
the situation in the smaller schools is deplorable. When the 
teaching of German was discontinued two years ago, the majority 
of the pupils then studying German elected French, and the 
teachers of German became, overnight, as it were, teachers 
of French. The results have been most unsatisfactory. The 
situation is not quite so serious with regard to teachers of Spanish, 
since the increase in enrollment in Spanish classes has not been so 
great as in the French. 

The Northwest Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was organized at the University of Washing- 
ton in July, 1919. Meetings are held bi-monthly. Under the 
leadership of the president, Professor G. W. Umphrey, of the 
University, the Association is serving a real purpose. The pro- 
gram for the last meeting, on April 10, included a discussion of 
the answers to a cuestionario sent to all members of the chapter. 
The purpose of the cuestionario, as outlined by Professor Umphrey, 
is "to obtain the collective opinion of the chapter with respect to 
aims, methods, texts, etc." The results, anonymous by request 
of the president, were handled "without gloves," and the 
discussion was, of course, of very real value. 

Seattle, Washington, has an association of teachers of French 
which meets several times a year to consider text-books, courses of 
study, methods, and other kindred topics. 

Miss Agness Quigley, who has been a teacher of Spanish in 
Franklin High School, Seattle, for the past six years, left on 
March fifth for Santiago, Chile, where she has accepted a position 
as teacher of English in one of the high schools of that city. Miss 
Quigley will do private tutoring in English for a few months before 
taking up her formal teaching work. Her place in the Franklin 
High School has been taken by Sr. Roberto Allendes, formerly of 
Santiago. 

FRENCH AND SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF IOWA, 
ABOUT 175 SCHOOLS REPORTING 

First year French, December, 1918 2881 

Second " " " 1918 525 

Total 3406 
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First year Spanish, December, 1918 224 

Second " " " 1918 72 

Total 296 

First year French, December, 1919 2066 

Second " " " 1919 1569 

Total 3635 

First year Spanish, December, 1919 147 

Second " " " 1919 123 

Total 270 

Total 3905 

These figures show a loss of 26 in Spanish but a net gain of 203. 
The falling off between the first and second years is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that in 1918 many seniors were in the 
first year classes. The falling off in the first year classes in 1919 
is due, in part at least, to the lack of trained teachers, the end of 
the war, and the propaganda in favor of "practical" subjects. 



THE MODERN LANGUAGE SITUATION IN MISSOURI 

(Statistics taken from the List of High School Teachers of Mis- 
souri issued by the State Department of Education of Missouri.) 

The teaching of foreign languages in Missouri reached its 
zenith in 1916-17. That year there were 470 approved high 
schools in the state outside of the three large cities. Of these, 324 
had Latin in the course of study, 158 German, of which 131 had 
Latin and German, and three had French and two Spanish. Then 
the agitation against the teaching of German caused its abolition 
by the State Department. 

Enough time has now elapsed to get some idea of the conse- 
quences. In 1919-20 there are 529 approved high schools in the 
state outside of the three large cities. Of these schools 329 have 
Latin, 8 French, 34 Spanish and one German; 76 high schools 
have Latin and one modern language, 13 Latin and two modern 
languages. 

Further investigation shows that German was dropped from 
158 schools, 55 schools substituting French, 19 Spanish and 8 
Latin. But 76 schools provided no language substitute at all. 
In six cases where French was substituted it has been dropped this 
year. In 19 high schools French, in 2 Spanish and in 6 Latin has 
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been introduced where no foreign language was taught before. On 
the other hand 15 schools dropped Latin without other language 
substitution. 

The three large cities had, in 1916-17, 48 whole time and 28 
part time teachers of modern languages. In 1919-20 there are 31 
whole time and 33 part time teachers of modern languages. Or a 
reduction of teaching force for modern languages of 17 whole time 
and an increase of five part time teachers. The same city high 
schools had, in 1916-17, 24 whole time and 25 part time teachers of 
Latin. In 1919-20 there are 27 whole time and 9 part time 
teachers of Latin. Again an increase of only three whole time and 
a decrease of 16 part time teachers of Latin. These figures speak 
for themselves. Statistics are not available of the numbers of 
pupils studying foreign languages, so no comparisons can be made 
in that respect. We can perhaps do that at a future time. 

J. W. H. 

The director of the National Peabody Foundation for Inter- 
national Correspondence (1914 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
announces that lists of pupils may be sent in for enrollment up to 
within two weeks of the end of the session. Thus the correspon- 
dence may be started and kept up during vacation 

Ten thousand correspondents are enrolled for America. The 
Bureau is desirous of increasing this number twofold. The direc- 
tor is particularly eager to have a large number of registrations by 
college and university students as many French students of this 
maturity are desirous of finding suitable correspondents. 

A GAME 

There are only three things necessary for education — books, 
teacher and inclination, and the greatest of these is inclination. 
So I have worked out, for my classes in French, a series of games 
which in themselves might constitute a first course in the language 
or may be used as supplementary to a text-book. Some teachers 
say, "Such devices are needed for children but not for older stu- 
dents." Perhaps the same people say, when seeing the results 
of these devices, "Children learn languages so easily." The 
commentary here would be that either they do well because of the 
methods employed or that better methods are required for those 
who learn less easily. Besides it was despair that drove me to 
invention. 

These games do not call for a romp in the class-room, nor are 
they our every-day ones adapted to French, where of course the 
thinking would still be in English. Each one is a carefully worked 
out exercise emphasizing something definite to be learned. For 
instance, Le Jeu de N 'ombres teaches cardinals, ordinals and frac- 
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•die 


*zouave 


"Videau 


Aleves 


/a 


oiseau 


inviter 


/aborieux 


Jivre 


«n 


douze 


entendre 


Routes* 


allons 


ecolier 


tieston 




wache 


attrape 


encrier 




entrer* 


une* 


six* 



tions, while Le Jeu des Heures teaches how to tell time, also making 
questions with Est-ce que and N'est-ce pas. Keeping score 
provides the play element and, as there is little of the chance 
element, this score becomes part of the record for report. Not 
only the bright ones but everybody works — there are no slackers. 
I shall here describe one game — Acrostiches, as it is one for 
which no prepared material is required. The points emphasized are 
vocabulary and pronunciation. Choose any word to begin with. 
Then other words are to be found whose initial letters spell the 
first word. The first word of a new group begins with the final 
letter of the last word of the preceding group, thus: 

/rancais 

rose 

ogneau 

we 

chateau 

arriver 

mviter 

septieme 
Here the game ended for the day since no word was found 
beginning with x. 

Since this exercise is for teaching not testing, books may be 
open but should not be taken to the board. A word is given 
orally, then put on board. If mispronounced or misspelled, it is 
not accepted. Its meaning and use should be clear. No word 
should be used a second time but two forms of the same word are 
valid, especially if calling attention to some important point as 
cheval- chevaux, blanc- blanche, la- la, tout- tous, regarder, regardez. 
A crostiches is always fine for review but the best time for its intro- 
duction is just before verbs are to be studied. Suppose the supply 
of words in i or u has given out. Teach the Present Indicative of 
inviter or user, thus adding five words for those letters. Enemy 
verb may thus become a friend in need. 

Rachel Kurlanzik 
Crocker Intermediate School, 
San Francisco. 



By a recent vote of the Faculty of the Colleges of Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science of the University of Chicago, elementary French 
and Spanish will no longer be given in the colleges of that institu- 
tion and courses of a junior college grade will be offered under the 
auspices of the University High School for the benefit of entering 
students who have had no previous instruction in those languages. 
This means that the work of the first two quarters will be no longer 
given in the college department, that a course of the third quarter 
will be retained for the benefit of students entering with one year's 
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regular high school work, and that the college course proper in 
French and Spanish is thereby conceived as beginning with the 
fourth quarter (second year). No change is made for the present 
in the status of Italian or German. 

The junior college courses in the University High School will 
be given by instructors engaged for that purpose and will be kept 
distinct from the regular high school work. Only such sub-fresh- 
men will be admitted to these courses as have a general training 
comparable to students who have completed their high school 
course. Credit will be given for this junior college work subject 
to the usual regulations of the university which provide that the 
first three courses carry half-credit for students who have done 
eighteen majors in college (juniors) and none for those who have 
done twenty-seven majors (seniors). 

It is hoped that this experiment will encourage further steps in 
the same direction, namely in putting work of an elementary 
character in the secondary school system, and in allowing the 
college to take care of subjects that are properly of college grade, 
though, naturally, the secondary schools must organize and equip 
themselves to this end, which it is not easy to do with the present 
shortage of good teachers. 

The February bulletin of George Washington University gives 
an extensive report of the midwinter convocation at which the 
degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon Seftor Blasco 
Ibanez. The University took this occasion to send greetings to 
all universities in Spanish speaking countries, and to invite as 
many representatives of these institutions as could come to the 
ceremony. The Spanish ambassador represented the University 
of Madrid and members of the legation represented the universities 
of Seville, Segovia, and Salamanca. There were also representa- 
tives of the Universities of Mexico, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Havana, Caracas, Panama, Bolivar, Guayaquil, Honduras, Monte- 
video, and of the Pan-American Union. In his address on "La 
Primera de las Novelas," Sefior Blasco Ibanez said that the novel 
is the most important literary genre of our time, that in the history 
of all literatures the last type to develop, as a superior and com- 
plete product, is the novel; it is the epic of the hearth, and hence 
impossible in ancient societies where public life absorbed all ener- 
gies. This type sprang up for the first time in Spain, two centuries 
before it did in other countries, in "Amadis de Gaula," and reached 
perfection in "Don Quijote," which is a complete synthesis of life, 
in which the two human types, the idealist and the materialist, are 
symbolized definitively and forever. The response of America to 
the cry of Europe in 1917 showed that the western land was not, 
as many thought, the country where the ideals of Sancho reigned 
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supreme; "don Quijote se cans6 de vivir en Europa y esta ahora en 
America." The same bulletin gives the speech of the Spanish 
Ambassador, Seftor don Juan Riano y Gayangos, delivered before 
the American Association of the Teachers of Spanish on De- 
cember 27 last, in which he called to the attention of his hearers the 
work of the Junta para Ampliacidn de Estudios, which, in addition 
to the valuable work it is conducting in Madrid, is considering 
organizing in America courses intended to facilitate the training 
of teachers in the field of Hispanic studies. The bulletin also 
reproduces addresses by the Minister of Uruguay, Seftor don 
Jacobo Varela on Spanish as a literary language, and by the Assist- 
ant Director of the Pan-American Union, Seftor don Francisco 
Javier Janes, on the contribution of Spanish America to civiliza- 
tion. 

In the reply to C. E. Y. on the subject of translation in the 
M. L. J. IV, p. 303, Mr. Krause writes the editor that the "dis- 
proof" was furnished by Prof. H. K. Schilling in the M. L. J., 
October 1918, p. 22:10 and especially ibid. p. 31:71. 

The Executive Council on March 30 re-elected Professors 
Thos. E. Oliver and Marian P. Whitney as associate editors of the 
Journal. 

Yankton College, South Dakota, had a very interesting visit 
April 16, from Mademoiselle Germaine Cornier of Paris, one of the 
French students studying at the University of South Dakota. 
She gave a talk in French for the benefit of the French classes, 
based on Daudet's "La Derniere Classe," which was followed by 
a lecture in English on "Paris and Its University" illustrated by 
post card views thrown on a screen. 

Mademoiselle Cornier has a charming personality and speaks 
English easily. 

At Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D. the enrollment in 
French is 15% of the student body, in Spanish 5%, and in Ger- 
man 6%. 

A summary of answers received to a questionnaire concerning 
enrollments in the modern foreign languages sent to the colleges 
and high schools of cities of the first and second classes of Kansas, 
reveals a larger enrollment in Spanish, especially in the first year, 
than in other tongues in the high schools, but a slight majority in 
French in the colleges. French was reported as being offered in 
more high schools than any other modern language but with a 
smaller enrollment. Some schools offered neither because of 
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inability to secure teachers. A few colleges reported enrollment 
of students interested in scientific work in German. 

Spanish leads at the University of Kansas with an enrollment 
of 694 students the first semester and 584 the second. The 
German department has enrolled 283. 

Most of the schools have introduced variations from regular 
class work in the form of Modern Language Clubs, correspondence 
with students in foreign countries and dramatic performances. 

Modern Language, Spanish or French clubs have been active 
at least in the University of Kansas, The State Manual Training 
Normal, The State Agricultural College at Manhattan, State 
Normal at Emporia, Southwestern College and in the high schools 
of Concordia, Eldorado, Winfield and Arkansas City. 

Students of the French classes of St. Ursula's Academy at 
Paola, Kansas, presented Le midecin tnalgri lui in addition to a 
program of songs and dances, in the Academy auditorium, March 
25. 

A Modern Language Evening, consisting of a Junior High 
French Sketch and a French play was given at the State Normal 
at Emporia recently. The students of Spanish will give a sketch 
April 29, for the benefit of the local auxiliary of the American 
Committee for Devastated France. 



Le Cercle Fran$ais of the University of Kansas will present 
L'avocat Patelin in the "Little Theater" of Green Hall, May 8. 
The principals of the cast are Marion Sawyer, Ray Jeannette 
Riley, Dorothy Kipler, William White, Allen E. Heath, James A. 
Goodell, Otto Haelsig and Severt Higgins. 

Professor Andre Allix lectured in French at the University 
March 29, under the auspices of the Alliance Francaise. 

Pufio de rosas, a zarzuela, with a cast of thirty-five was 
presented May 13 at the "Little Theatre." Principals of the cast 
were Professor Jose Albaladejo, Belva Shores, Dorothy Matticks, 
Marjorie Ishmael, Leland Shout, F. V. Bermijo, Irineo Jamais, 
Lyle Cambell and Alan Neely. 

A recital of Spanish piano and vocal compositions was given by 
Mr. Harry E. Cooper, concert pianist, and Miss Carmen E. 
Staley, soprano, in Fraser Chapel of the University, April 8, under 
the auspices of El Ateneo. 

Fairmont College and the high schools of Neodesha, Abilene, 
McPherson, Winfield and Arkansas City report having students 
of French corresponding with students of English in France. 

A course of study in French is being prepared by Miss Lorna 
Lavery, instructor at the State Normal at Emporia. 
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The First Conference of the Teachers of Romance Languages 
of the State of Iowa was held at Iowa City on March 26 and 27 
under the auspices of the Department of Romance Languages and 
the Extension Division of the State University of Iowa. Colleges 
and high schools from all sections of the state, including the State 
Colleges at Ames and Cedar Falls were represented. A special 
feature was the opportunity of hearing three lectures by Professor 
Albert Feuillerat of the University of Rennes who came to this 
country last summer as representative of the French government 
at the N. E. A. convention, and remained here as exchange profes- 
sor at Yale. The program contained also papers of a professional 
character and several pleasant social gatherings. 

The Chicago Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish held their third meeting of the year, Saturday, April 3, 
in the rooms of the Board of Education. Rev. Father Ordonez, 
professor of sciences in DePaul University gave his impressions of 
of a journey through Spanish America. Mr. Cantu, Spanish 
teacher in the Crane Technical High School, discussed his native 
country, Mexico, and Miss Wallace of the University of Chicago 
spoke briefly of Colombia. At the close of the session Rev. 
Father Ordonez invited the chapter to come to the University to 
see his stereopticon slides of various countries he had visited. 
The invitation was accepted with thanks. 

The California State directory of high schools contains a 
partial list of intermediate schools Of these, fourteen teach 
French and Spanish, one French only, four Spanish only and one 
French and Italian. This list is not complete, as there are three 
Intermediate schools in San Francisco not listed, which teach 
French and Spanish. San Francisco also has a number of elemen- 
tary schools which give French, Spanish or Italian in the regular 
school program. There are in addition many classes in French 
maintained after school by the Alliance Francaise. 

Of the more than 300 public high schools in California, only 
five very small schools do not teach a modern language. There 
are more than 450 teachers in the high schools of the state engaged 
in teaching French and Spanish. 

The high schools of San Francisco have large modern language 
departments. In the Polytechnic, with 1667 students, there are 
700 taking Spanish and 475 taking French this term. 

A series of games for pupils in beginning French and Spanish 
has been devised and adapted to class use by Miss Rachel Kur- 
lanzik, teacher of French in the Crocker Intermediate School of 
San Francisco. These have for pupils all the interest of play, and 
at the same time indelibly impress upon them many valuable 
language facts. I C H 



